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PREDOMINATING THEMES: NINTH SESSION 


HARMONY AND HOPE 

At the present writing, the ninth 
session of the UN General Assem- 
bly, which started on September 21, 
1954, has completed the first three 
weeks of a session scheduled to ad- 
journ December 10th, provided the 
68-item agenda has been completed. 
Under the “baton” of the new As- 
sembly President, Eelco N. van 
Kleffens. of the Netherlands, an or- 
chestra of 42 of the 60 member na- 
tions of the UN has, from Septem- 
ber 23 through October 6, been play- 
ing many oft-repeated numbers on 
the opening program of the general 
debate. In addition to the “old fa- 
vorites,” which have appeared on 
previous programs, there are some 
new numbers, introduced for the 
first time. 


Although such questions as dis- 
armament, technical assistance and 
economic development, Korea, colo- 
nial problems, particularly those re- 
lating to Africa, have appeared year 
after year, there are new nuances 
and variations to the old themes. 
Significant is the note, thougn often 
muted, of optimism and cautious 
hope which has not been apparent 
in previous sessions. Practically all 
the Foreign Ministers (16 delega- 
tions were represented by their 
Heads: of State) and the heads of 
delegations stressed their satisfac- 
that for the first time in many years, 
there is no active fighting, no organ- 
ized warfare in the world. They 
have also noted the lessening of 
tension, although not the cessation 
of the Cold War, due to the armis- 
tice in Korea, the truce in Indo- 
China and the progress made at the 
Berlin and Geneva conferences in 
nevotiating issues which seemed in- 
soluble. However, many speakers 
called attention to the warning giv- 
en by the Secretary General, in his 
Annual Report, that by too often 


GLADYS D. WALSER 
bypassing or neglecting to use the 
machinery of the world organiza- 
tion, there is danger of weakening 
the prestige and effectiveness of 
the UN. 


A crescendo was reached on one 
of the old themes, when Mr. Vishin- 
sky introduced, on September 30th, 
new disarmament proposals based 
on the French-British compromise 
plan presented on June 11, 1954, 
previously rejected by the Soviets. 
The press and most delegates re- 
acted favorably to these new pro- 
posals. The three Western powers, 
particularly the British and French, 
welcomed the changes which they 
believe increase the chances of 
agreement. While the West will re- 
quest more specific details on the 
functioning of the control organ as 
proposed by the USSR, the Soviets 
will wish clarification of the West’s 
conditional prohibition of the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 


However, many of the “basic” 
differences which have prevented 
progress have been overcome. In 
the new proposals there is no men- 
tion of the demand that atomic and 
hydrogen weapons be outlawed 
“prior” to reduction of conventional 
weapons and setting up of a control 
organ; there is acceptance of the 
“stages” for reduction and prohibi- 
tion close to the West's plan: there 
is agreement on the necessity for 
creation of a control organ and con- 
tinuous inspection. 


The U. .S. Atoms-for-Peace Plan 
was welcomed and commended by 
most delegates. .It was not. how- 
ever, equated with plans for dis- 
armament. Doubts expressed about 
how this plan would be under the 
UN, were dispelled when the Secre- 
tary General was reaueste1 to ap- 
point a committee (headed by Dr. 
Ralph Bunche) to examine UN re- 


Integration of Pupils in 


The Public Schools 


Integration is more than an ab- 
sence of segregation: It is « posi- 
tive approach to harmonious com- 
munity relations. Therefore, WIL- 
PF members and local branches 
should think not in terms of counter- 
action against segregation but 
rather in terms of intensive educa- 
tion and action to implement the 
laws of our country and our ethical 
heritage. This is a guide for the 
application of our principles and 
policies to one of our program pri- 
orities, Human Rights, as it relates 
to segregation. 


Individual Action in Communities 
with Pupil Segregation 

1. Begin with yourself; there is 
no alternative. 

2. Start where you are; there is 
no other place. 

3. Take a clear stand that democ- 
racy cannot compromise itself and 
survive; “neutrality” in civil rights 
is a concealed way of taking the un- 
ethical and illegal side. 

4. For a factual report on the 
status of Negroes and for an his- 
torical perspective on Negro-White 
relationships in this country, read 
“Background Material for Action 
on Discrimination,” prepared by our 
legislative office. (Order from Lit- 
erature Dept. 15c). 

5. Keep yourself sensitive to the 
thoughts and feelings of various 
sectors of the minority community 
by reading the Negro press in your 
area, as a supplementary press. 

6. Gather all the pertinent facts 
you can from local history on your 
contemporary situation; try to be 
objective about your community. 

7. Recognize that confusion is 
normal in a transition period and 
can be dispersed by clear thinking 
and bold, independent action. 

8. Act without fear (analyze basis 
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ism will hurt rather than help the 
situation, and you want to solve the 
problems—not become part of them. 

9. Examine your methods to be 
sure they are non-violent mentally 
as well as physically. With public 
opinion hostile toward the minority 
group, a right may be temporarily 
obtained, but it can never be made 
secure, 

10. Make as many individual con- 
tacts as you can with Board of Edu- 
cation members, city officials, law 
enforcement officers and parents. 
interpreting the context of your 
position. Encourage them to uphold 
the law; commend them when they 
do. Stand behind them publicly 
where there is a constructive action. 

11. Keep in close touch with 
those responsible for mass media in 
your community: Write letters to 
the editors, talk with radio and TV 
personnel. 

12. Seek the fellowship of those 
who take a stand similar to your 
own and strengthen each other. 
Group Action in Communities 
with Pupil Segregation 

1. Work through groups to which 
you belong: Church, Synagogue, 
PTA, LWV( AAUW, PEO, Wom- 
an’s Club, etc. Urge upon them the 
necessity for trained leaders. 

2. If the NAACP, Anti-Defama- 
tion League, Negro Ministerial 
Alliance, Urban League, etc., are 
working on this issue, co-operate 
with them. 

3. If there is no concerted action 
in your community on this issue, 
take the initiative in calling to- 
gether responsible adults from vari- 
ous section of the community life— 
church, labor, business, professional, 
family—to develop a mature. real- 
istic plan of procedure. The Execu- 
tive, Judicial, and to a less extent 
the Legislative branches of govern- 
ment may help you, but the major 
responsibility for handling the local 


situation is yours. 

4. Most overt incidents relative 
to the changeover from segregated 
to integrated schools are adult- 
instigated. Keep in mind that es- 
sentially it is a problem of adult 
education. 

5. The Supreme Court decision 
pointed out the psychological dam- 
age done to children by segregation. 
Work hard to ease the burden on 
children during the transition 
period and remember that they 
grow fast, so that must be no un- 
necessary delays in timing. 

6. Informed, educated citizens are 
less easily moved to unruly mob ac- 
tion. If your community is kept in- 
formed of each step your school 
authorities are going to take before 
it is taken, there will be less oppor- 
tunity for false rumors. 

7. No blueprint can be drawn for 
group action because of the varia- 
tions in community _ situations. 
Here are some types of action for 
WILPF members: 

a. Education. 

b. Non-violent direct action— 
persuasion, non-cooperation with 
injustice, challenge to the right of 
segregation to exist—taken in the 
spirit of humility, understanding 
and community concern. 

c. Governmental action—enforce- 
ment, restoring of order, etc. 

d. Legal action—recourse to liti- 
gation is a continuing right. 


Action in Communities Without 
Pupil Segregation 

1. Keep in touch with friends. 
relatives or organizational contacts 
in communities where this issue is 
being faced: without self-righteous- 
ness, commend them for their stand 
or encourage them in taking one: 
speak of the issue as a national pro- 
gram to support the laws of our 
country and make our vaunted de- 
mocracy have meaning for all. 

2. If you already have an inte- 
grated pupil system, are there 
Negro teachers in your schools? Are 
Negro pupils barred from student 
clubs and activities? Do the history 
books include comprehensive facts 
of the contributions of all peoples 
to the record? Work for these goals. 

3. Help remove segregation in 
other areas in your community such 
as housing, swimming, pools, ceme- 
teries, etc. The recent Supreme 
Court decisions can be negated by 
the continued segregation of hous- 
ing. 

4. Turn your energies to discrim- 
ination in other forms: Color bars 
in employment, health facilities. 
restaurants, hotels. recreation, 
transportation, libraries, etc.. 


HELP WANTED! 
Lucy P. Carner, Chairman 
40th Aniversary Observance 

Committee 

The 40th Anniversary of the 
WILPF gives every member an 
opportunity to make the WIL bet- 
ter known and more effective. Those 
desiring to help in the celebration 
should get in touch with their 
branch representative or directly 
with the chairman of the national 
committee. Bulletins are sent by 
the committee to each branch. A 
member not related to a branch may . 
receive bulletins on request from 
Dorothy Shisler, 2006 Walnut St.. 
Phila. 3, Pa. 


The objectives have been sum- 
marized by the committee as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To push forward the pro- 
gram of the WIL. 

(2) To increase cur membership. 


(3) To enlarge our finances. The 
goal is $25,000—that may sound 
large, but if every member secured 
five extr2 dollars, we’d have it! Spe- 
cial celebrations will be planned, to 
raise money from new sources as 
well as from old friends, in cities all 
over the U. S. Mrs. Dorothy Bil- 
lings, Newton Center, Mass., is in 
charge of this activity. Get in touch 
with her if you can help. 

(4) To have articles about 
WILPF printed in periodicals 
throughout the U. S. during the 
Anniversary year. Write to the Edi- 
tors of periodicals to which you sub- 
scribe (news, literary, professional 
or hobby magazines, magazines of 
opinion) and tell them of WILPF. 
of our steady and pioneering con- 
tribution through the years toward 
the growth and institution of world 
peace. 

Ask them if they will take notice 
in some way of our observance by 
article or editorial. Good material 
for your letters may be gleaned 
from “This Is Your WILPF in Ac- 
tion” and the brief history of WIL 
which can be ordered from Jane 
Addams House. Please send any 
answers you may receive from such 
correspondence with editors to Miss 
Lucy P. Carner, 2006 Walnut St., 
Phila. 3, Pa. 


40th Anniversary 
Write with 40th Anniversary 


Pencils, only five cents apiece. Use 
40th Anniversary Seals on all your 
mail, 25 for ten cents. Get Pencils 
for Peace and decorative seals from 
Dorothy Shisler, 2006 Walnut St., 
Phila. 3, Pa. 


STATUS OF DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS IN THE U.N. 


JOSEPHINE W. POMERANCE 


Committee for World Development and Disarmament 


Efforts of the English and French delegates to propose a compromise disarmament plan satisfactory to both East and West h hi iccess. Sep- 
tember 30, as foreign ministers of the Atlantic Alliance prepared to meet in London to draw up a crontp tor rearmament a ther Mr. ‘Vishineky ‘aan a bd dis- 
by Lodge as a “real step workable disarmament.” This proposal, based on the British-French proposal presented 
in London in June, » is one of the most encouraging compromises made during eight years of disarmament tiations. concession 
has created the present hopeful mood, a review of the disarmament discussions ag ol 


SIMILAR POSITIONS OF EAST - 
AND WEST TO DATE 

Announced Objective: Elimination 
and prohibition of atomic, hydrogen, 
and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion; substantial reduction in con- 
ventional armaments; establishment 
of an effective international control 
organ. (1954) 

Implementation of Objective: The 
Disarmament Commission to pre- 
pare a report for submission to the 
Security Council and General As- 
sembly and later to a world disarma- 
ment conference of both members 
and non-members of the UN which 
would ratify a disarmament conven- 
tion providing for an international 
control organ, within the Security 
Council, to control all arms, both 
conventional and nuclear, Func- 
tions of the control organ to include 
disclosure, verification and inspec- 
tion of all armaments and manufac- 
turing facilities and detection of vio- 
lations of these treaties. Decisions 
by majority vote (no veto) except 
those in regard to sanctions against 
a violator of the disarmament treaty 
(1952 and 1954). 

Prohibition of manufacture and 
use, and reduction of nuclear and 
conventional weapons, to proceed in 
closely meshed stages automatically 
after the signing of the disarmament 
convention. Principal phases of the 
disarmament process to be: 

(1) Overall military manpower 
shall be limited to the levels of De- 
cember 31, 1953, and overall military 
expenditures shall be limited to the 
levels of December 31, 1953, and 
overall military expenditures shall 
be limited to the amounts spent in 
the year ending December, 1953: 

(2) Subsequently, or simultane- 
ously, one-half the agreed reduction 
in- conventional armaments and 
armed forces shall take effect. 

(3) The manufacture of atomic 
and all other prohibited weapons 
shall cease, 

(4) Subsequently, or simultane- 
ously, the second half of the agreed 
reduction of conventional weapons 
and armed forces shall take effect...... 

(5) The prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen, and other weapons of 
mass destruction shall be imple- 
mented by: their elimination from the 


armaments of all states and the con- 
version of nuclear material to peace- 
ful purposes. (1954) 


MAJOR AREAS FOR NEGOTIATION 
REMAINING 
Establishment of Control Organ: 

There is disagreement on the tim- 
ing of the establishment of the con- 
trol organ and on the system of con- 
trol for each disarmament phase. 
The British-French proposal rec- 
ommended a control organ prepared 
to function before the disarmament 
program commences and which 
would gradually assume _ greater 
powers. The USSR (Sept., 1945) 
has suggested that the control or- 
gan be temporary until the last 
stage of atomic disarmament when 
it will become a permanent agency, 
but leaves functions of the twe sys- 
tems unspecified. 

Peacetime Development of 
Atomic Power: 

The U. S. has proposed that 
the control organ be called a 
Disarmament and Atomic De- 
velopment Authority (the disarma- 
ment division would control the re- 
duction and limitation of all armed 
forces and non-atomic armaments; 
the atomic development division 
would be responsible for the inter- 
national development and control of 
atomic energy). Greater agreement 
on powers of Atomic Development 
Authority was reached after the 
Baruch proposals were no longer 
stressed. The exact functions are 
still undetermined. 

The U. S. has also proposed an 
Atomic Pool for peacetime develop- 
ment of nuclear energy to be linked 
to the UN as a special agency 
(Sept., 1954). The powers of this 
agency and those of the Atomic De- 
velopment Authority appear to be 
similar, but their relationship, if any, 
is still undetermined. The USSR 
has, to date, refused to consider the 
atomic pool apart from the general 
question of atomic disarmament. 
Reduction of Conventional Armaments: 

The Western powers have pro- 
mised a major reduction in con- 
ventional armaments which they 
hoped would bring armed forces 
down to the level necessary to main- 
tain internal security. The recent 


USSR proposal for a 50 per cent re- 
duction, instead of the one-third cut 
originally proposed, narrowed the 
area of disagreement but leaves the 
problem of the final level of reduc- 
tion one of the major issues to be 
decided (Sept., 1954). 

The Veto and Enforcement. The 
powers agreed that the veto will be 
available within the control organ 
when considering the application of 
sanctions for violations. Any en- 
forcement measures, such as a world 
police force, if they are to be effec- 
tive would probably have to be 
created outside the Security Coun- 
cil so that a veto would be inopera- 
tive (1954). Whether the provisions 
of enforcement can be achieved by 
treaty under the present UN Char- 
ter is still to be determined. 

Compliance with Inspection Con- 
trary to general belief, some prog- 
ress has been made on the issue of 
inspection. The chief remaining 
problems are: (1) whether the UN 
inspectorate would be allowed un- 
limited freedom to detect unde- 
clared atomic and non-atomic mili- 
tary installations; (2) whether the 
mode of inspection of atomic facili- 
ties should be “akin to managerial.” 
Little consideration has been given 
to methods whereby stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons can be detected 
under a plan of unlimited inspec- 
tion. (1954) 

Existing Stockpiles. A practical 
method for the destruction, cr the 
effective denaturing, of existing 
stockpiles has not yet been agreed 
upon. 

Use of Nuclear Weapons: In its 
recent proposal (Sept., 1945) the 
USSR abandoned its insistence on 
prohibition of the use of nuclear 
weapons as a condition for disarma- 
ment and recommended that the 
British-French proposal for a ban 
on nuclear weapons, except in de- 
fense against aggression, be nego- 
tiated in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. 


(Note: All similar positions of 
East and West to date have been 
made possible by concessions on 
both sides. Because of lack of space 
we have had to omit a review of all 
compromises. ) 


of fears). Hysteria and emotional- 
sponsibility for setting up the 
scientific conference to convene next 
spring to consider the uses of atomic 
energy for peace. 

New emphasis was noticeable as 
delegates discussed the “meral” im- 
plications of atomic and hydrogen 
war. Moving examples of this new 
note were the words of the Bolivian 
and French delegates. Bolivia was 
especially concerned because recent- 
ly huge deposits of radioactive min- 
erals had been discovered there. The 
conscience of Bolivians was dis- 
turbed that from their land could 
come the raw materials for the de- 
struction of mankind. The French 
representative, appealing tc man’s 
conscience, said: “Let us never for- 
get that we are working for the fu- 
ture of humanity. Are we to 
transform the earth into a vast mili- 
tary camp, in which even the sacred 
places are no more than strategic 
points? ... Let us defend a cause 
which will never be a lost cause be- 
cause man is not and never shall 
be a lost cause.” 

DISCORD AND DISSENSION 

Strident, discordant notes were 
struck when private animosities 
were aired between Arabs and Is- 
raeli; when Nationalist China and 
Thailand voiced their fears of the 
outward and inward dangers (real 
or imagined) of Communism; when 
the introduction of the Cyprus ques- 
tion by Greece, and the case of West 
Iran by Indonesia showed the 
strong cleavage between the colonial 
and anti-colonial countries; the 
White Paper issued by Pakistan on 
the Kashimir dispute and its possi- 
ble inclusion in the Security Council 
agenda. 

It is unlikely that as much prog- 
ress will be made on economic issues 
as on disarmament, or even the per- 
ennials—Tunisia and Morocco— 
since Mendes-France‘s granting of 
autonomy to the former has raised 
the hopes of a solution to these ques- 
tions. On the subject of financing 
economic development, there is an 
interesting division of opinion. The 
less developed countries are 100 per 
cent for a Special UN Fund; the 
developed countries are divided as 
to whether SUNFED must await 
savings from disarmament or not. 
It is encouraging that the U. S. dele- 
gation has not given up hope of a 
1955 appropriation for Technical 
Assistancce and a contribution for 
refugees. 

WHAT PART SHALL WILPF PLAY? 

It is clear that the aims and pur- 
poses that have motivated the work 
of the past 40 years of WILPF are 


more valid than ever. We must on 
the local and international level 
work for our belief that “the way 


of violence is the way of human™ 


defeat.” The words of Mrs. Pandit 
as she addressed the NCOs just be- 
fore her departure, should be an en- 
couragement to spur us on: “Every- 
thing in the world today can be 
done better on a non-governmental 
than a governmental basis, as we 
pick up that work and spreaa it as 
it must spread if it is to take root 
and create the climate for the ulti- 
mate objective, which is peace.” 


Flanders Scores Again! 

Senator Ralph E. Flander (R., 
Vt.) has become the first U. S. Sen- 
ator publicly to advocate the neu- 
tralization of Germany—rather than 
its rearmament—as the best deter- 
rent to World War III. Speaking 
before the Vermont Council on 


World Affairs in Montpelier on 


September 20, 1954, he proposed 
four things: 

1. A reunited, neutral, unarmed 
Germany. 

2. Guarantee of this neutrality by 
the Soviet government and West. 

3. Freedom of trade, between 
East and West, except in war mate- 
rial, whose manufacture would be 
forbidden. 

4. A bi-partisan commission, of 
the UN Security Coucil, to inspect 
observance of these conditions. 

In closing, he said: “These pro- 
posals are a step toward the univer- 
sal solution for the threat of anni- 
hilating atomic warfare. They apply 
on a limited scale the guaranteed 
universal disarmament which is the 
only answer to the fate which hangs 
over the uncivilized world.” 

Suggested Action: Write letters 
to Senator Flanders thanking him 
for his courageous speech and sup- 
porting a unified, neutralized Ger- 
many as a first step toward uni- 
versal disarmament. Urge him to 
continue speaking out on this. 
Write your own Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, asking them to en- 
courage and support Flanders. 


Art for World Friendship 

has a great need for funds with 
which to meet requests for drawing 
materials from Korea, Formosa and 
certain Central American countries. 
A quantity of boxes of notepaper, 
made with Dutch lino-cuts, at $1.00 
a box, may be ordered from Mrs. 
David Williams, Friendly Acres, 
Media, Pa. 


Last Call for Christmas Cards 


Two new designs are offered this 
year by the Minneapolis Branch, as 
wel! as their “Crist of the Andes” 
card, wtich is being repeated by 


popular request. Prices are 10c 


apiece or 12 for $1.00. Samples on 


request. Order from Mrs. John 
Samels, 4608 Emerson Ave. So., 
South Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


e The Way of Peace... 

A condensed version of the speech 
made by Martin Niemoller in Ev- 
anston, Illinois, August, 1954, under 
the auspices of the Church Peace 
Mission, is available at the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, 21 Audubon 
Ave., New York 32, N. Y. Price, 
five cents. This is an account of the 
process by which this world-known 
clergyman became a pacifist. 


e An article by our own Elizabeth 
Weideman, referent on Asia to the 
Policy Committee of WILPF ap- 
pears in the October 9th issue of 
“The Nation.” Entitled “Ashes of 
Death,” it tells the story of the first 
H-bomb victims and Japanese reac- 
tion to the tragedy attendant on 
American experimentation with the 
bomb. Recommended reading for 
all Americans. 
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